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The Cabinetmaker 


The shop was cluttered 
with the woods of ages ~ 
maple, cherry, mahogany. 

You’d have to wend your way 

along the creaking floor 

through the labyrinth 

of shapes and patterns 

stains and fabrics, 

past the machines 

router, drill press, lathe, 

to the ancient workbench 

chisels, clamps, glue pot, 

to the cabinetmaker himself ~ 

this small, unassuming Italian 

in stain-splattered pants and workshirt 

sleeves rolled up 

pockets bulging with pens, pencils, papers 

the endless jotting of ideas 

his wondrous hands 

his wondrous hands 

for seventy-five years 

unfazed by the clock 

quietly transforming the commonplace 

into the sublime 



The Roundhouse 


Most every Sunday we’d drive west ten miles 
to a town with a roundhouse 
for steam locomotives. 

I was four, and mesmerized 

by the steel and brass eighteen wheelers 

all smoke and steam 

that daily wailed through the valley 

hauling coal and freight and passengers 

to stations along the Mohawk 

with names like Fonda, 

Canajoharie, Fort Plain, 

Little Falls. 

The huge roundhouse 

stood at the center of the yard, 

flanked by a water tower and coaling station. 

If you ran your hand 

along its rough, cinderblock sides 

you’d come away with a layer of soot 

so thick it would take 

a quarter can of Boraxo to remove, 

while in the background 

your mother’d be warning you 

not to mess up the bathroom 

she’d spent the better part of Saturday 

on hands and knees scrubbing. 

We’d watch as yard men 

guided the huge black creatures 

heaving and spewing 

onto the turntable, 

then, amid a roar and fury of steam, 

into the darkness of the roundhouse, 

where grav-coveralled men 

would wipe them down, 

minister to their needs 

and where I was sure 

they’d be sheltered from night. 



He Teaches Me How To Shake Hands 


Like this , ; he said, 

and took my twelve-vear-old hand 

firmly 

in his 

and shook it. 

The way a man shakes hands 
says something about the man. 

You don’t want to shake hands 
like a dead fish. 

Then we practiced, 
shaking hands. 



Old Spice 


It was there in the morning 
mixing with the other aromas 
of the breakfast table ~ 
the coffee 

the freshly-squeezed oranges. 

And later in the Chevy 

for the short ride 

through the neighborhood streets 

until I’d get out 

with my bookbag 

a block from school 

so the other kids 

wouldn’t see. 

And later still 

when he’d get home from work 

and look in on me 

asleep in my room 

before settling into his armchair 

with the paper. 



My father’s Wine 


Neither of us knew much about making wine, 
but late every summer 
we’d be out there in the backyard 
checking out the scragglv Concords. 

Until one day, 

usually a Sunday in early October, 

armed with kitchen scissors, 

we’d head out to the arbor 

and carefully snip the stems, 

releasing bunches of grapes from the vines. 

We’d collect them in bushels and pails 

lined with plastic bags 

and carry them into the cellar, 

where we kept a small wine press 

(which I insisted on calling a ’’grape crusher”), 

an ’’agitating” stick, 

several pieces of cheesecloth, 

and a couple of wooden barrels which, 

over the years, 

had taken on the cool purple hue 
of crushed grapes. 

After carding the grapes 

we’d let the skins, stems and all 

sit in the covered barrels, 

examining and prodding the contents 

during nightly visits. 

finally, a week or so later 

my father would remove the plugs 

and draw the cloudy liquid into bottles 

scavenged throughout the year. 

I’d watch, fascinated with the transformation, 
and wonder about the secret my father held 
that told him when the juice from grapes 
had turned to wine. 



Keepers 


We’d work the pools on the Schoharie River 

between Burtonsville and Lost Valley 

scrambling over rocks 

trying to avoid the slippery ones 

covered with slime 

crisscrossing from shore to shore 

in and out of the water 

in cut-off jeans 

worn-out Keds with felt 

glued to their soles for traction 

fishing vest pinned with flies 

baseball cap. 

We’d be out there 

just about every day of bass season 
late afternoon duly through September 
when the elusive smallmouth were feeding, 
searching for the perfect cast 
the perfect throw 

perfecting the art of placing the fly 
on the riffling surface 
to lure the bass from their cool darkness 
with its mimicry of life. 


All this for the hit, the strike 

the bending of the rod 

tightening of the line slicing the surface 

as it followed an ancient mariner 

whose occasional leaps 

through a rainbow of glistening scales 

were better than fireworks on the fourth. 

We’d let him run, 
hoping he wouldn’t snag the line 
between rocks or under driftwood 
playing him, giving him slack 
until fatigue led him to the net. 


Then, we’d let him go. 



His ’63 Chevy Impala 


It must have been the ’63 
Chevy Impala" 

his first car with an PM radio. 

(I’d talked him into getting it.) 

He was a Chevy man. 

Back then, you were either a Chevy man 
or a lord man. Anyway, 

I’d gotten through the preliminaries 

at the county office building ~ 

the written test, the eye exam, the permit ~ 

he more nervous than I, 

and later that week, we took to the road. 

I don’t recall ever practicing 
in a supermarket parking lot 
the way I’ve seen it done on TV. 

We just took to the road 

in the ’63 Chevy Impala, 

he looking out the passenger’s window 

while I studied my image 

in the rearview mirror. 

All went well through those sleepy 

Sunday morning city streets 

until we came to a stoplight on a hill 

I panicked 

and stalled the car, 

tried to restart it 

and rolled back. 

I bailed out. 

Just opened the door and stepped out. 

He took the wheel 
and control 

and guided us through the intersection. 

A couple days later 
I tried again, 
and again 
the next day 

until it became second nature ~ 
this passage into adulthood 
under his tutelage 
in the ’63 Chevy Impala. 



After All The Years 


Upstairs in the vacant flat with the horn. 
I like the way the sound fills the corners, 
bounces off the emptiness. 

It’s Valentine’s Day. 

My folks downstairs watch a love story, 
The Portrait. 

Gregory Feck and Lauren Bacall, 

an elderly couple, 

friends, 

after all the years, 
a box of chocolates 
in the shape of a heart 
opened, 

on the end table. 



At Burger King 


Egg and cheese croissants 
orange juice 
coffee ~ 

she picks a booth 
next to an old man 
and his middle-aged son 
in coveralls 
and John Deere cap. 

They talk about 
the 0. J. trial 
and World Cup soccer. 

She spins tales of dinosaurs 
for us 

from yesterday’s daycare trip 
to the museum. 

The first day of his last summer 
begins. 



Blackberries 


When I lived closer I’d keep things cleane 
weeding the bushes every now and then. 

I had this pair of blue coveralls ~ 

Frank sewn in red over the left pocket, 

the name of my friend’s father, 
who repaired radiators 

till the acid ate his lungs. 

I’d pull on the coveralls, 

wade into the blackberry bushes 
and pick away, protected. 

I’ve stopped by again today 
to see how my father’s doing. 

It’s August and he’s eighty-six. 

He’s asked for some blackberries, 

and so I’m out here, in shirt and tie, 
picking. 



The Second Opinion 


We’re here for the second opinion ~ 
different city 
different hospital 
different doctor. 

Things more impersonal here, 
more matter-of-fact. 

Earlier this week 
at work 

the call from the neurologist. 

He’d found a tumor 
on my father’s brain ~ 
malignant 
inoperable. 

And my kneejerk, 

We’d like a second opinion. 

So we’re here 
Sunday afternoon 
after the second test, 
and I’m rambling on 
skirting the options 
that don’t exist. 

My father’s roommate comatose. 

The roommate’s wife 
a bejewelled ninety-vear-old 
loud and crusty 
telling us 

from across the room 
from across the years 
to go home: 

Take your father home. 

Get him out of this place, 
this bad place. 



Happy Music 


My mother has dementia. 

She spends most of her time 
somewhere else. 

I wheel her into my father’s hospital room. 

He lies there 

unable to speak, 

his right side weak 

from the tumor. 

Morlev Safer on TV talks to kids 
in a special program for minorities 
at Juilliard. 

Wynton Marsalis appears, 
teaching a masterclass. 

My mother and father hold hands, 

look at each other 

until he drifts off to sleep. 

She goes on about her mother, 
dead thirty years. 

Driving her home, 

I listen to Klezmer music 
on the radio. 



In The Dream 


I am using the word perfunctory 
with the physical therapist 
a former student of mine from the sixth grade 
now thirtyish. 

She sits opposite me 
in the gray room. 

Her white uniform is gray. 

Her long brunette hair is cropped and gray. 
Again, 

I say perfunctory 

insisting that my father’s hands ~ 

a cabinetmaker’s hands ~ 

are slowly 

irreversibly 

turning into claws. 



Out Of Time 


He points to his watch. 

I ask him if it’s broken. 
He shakes his head, 
and points to it again. 



At Death 


An hour ago 

the suction machine’s murky throb 

carried him through 

the distress of suffocation, 

his eyes gasping past us 

to the sunshine 

of this late October morning 

filled with the chatter 

of neighborhood kids 

in costumes. 

I made coffee while he rested, 
and now, 

placing the cup on the table 
next to the rented hospital bed, 

I lift the blanket 
from his silent ribcage 
as the white-uniformed nurse 
returns from the kitchen 
with a refill. 



Once Again 


He enters the land of the dead 

whole 

once again 

at the peak of his skill 
once again 

fashioning furniture 
for all 
once again. 



A 3?ew Accoutrements 


And now the tidying up, 
the resumption of routine: 
eat, sleep, work. 

His final bed 

placed those last days 

in the sun-warmed front room 

disassembled, 

returned to the medical supply shop. 
The memorial service 
packed away. 

The headstone chosen. 

His widow inhabits the murk 
of a nursing home, 

bingo, TV, thoughts of her dead mothe 
crowd out his memory. 

A sixty-year-old photograph 
of two young people on a beach 
framed in filigree 
collects dust on the dresser. 

The bills blizzard in 
from squadrons of MDs, 
most unknown. 

The house listed. 

The application for Medicare 
slogs through Social Services. 

His tools and machines 
tagged and sold. 

A few accoutrements remain. 



Inlaid With Cherry 


My five-year-old 

keeps red and yellow rubber jacks 
in the jewelry box 
he made 

for her fourth birthday. 



